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II. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Pleuro-pneumonia Bill, of which we print on 
another page the important clauses, has been read a 
second time, and before the month is out will reach 
the Committee stage. It seems to have been well 
received by both political parties, and will. doubt- 
less, become law this session. Powers are given to 
the Board of Agriculture to slaughter all infected 
cattle, and permission is also given to slaughter all 
cattle which have been in contact with infected 
animals. Some of the Agricultural papers think 
this latter power should not have been permissive, 
but compulsory. We do not think so. Under the 
existing law, which is carried out by local aun- 
thorities, the permissive nature of the regulations 
has been a conspicuous weakness, but we have ample 
faith in the Central Authority using all its powers 
to clear the country of disease. That a change of 
Government might damage the effect of the Act by 
taking advantage of its permissive nature we do not 
anticipate. No Ministers have shown greater in- 
terest or displayed more decision in carrying out 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act than Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Mundella, and any change of 
- Government would certainly place them in a position 
to give effective advice. We look forward with 
confidence to the new Act doing for pleuro- 
pneumonia what the old Act did for foot-and-mouth 
disease. We must not be too anxious or too hope- 
ful—time will be required, but we may predict with 
some degree of assurance that in three years from 
the Act being in force it will be difficult to find a 
a“ specimen of lung exhibiting the well-known 

esions. 


Un another page will be found a fairly full ab- 
stract of the judgment by which the conviction of 
Professor Branford was quashed. 

We are not now concerned with the merits of the 
case, but as it may probably have an important 

aning upon our Register we think it necessary to 
draw attention to the matter. 


first instance (as he ought to have been) his name 
would never have been removed. Perhaps- the 
question is one rather for a lawyer than a layman, 
but we cannot resist quoting the last remark of 
Justice Buchanan. ‘“ By the Act of 1879 the Court 
of Criminal Appeal is authorised to direct that the 
judgment shall be set aside, notwithstanding the 
verdict, which order shall have for all purposes the 
same effect as if the defendant had been acquitted. 
The imprisonment voluntarily undergone cannot be 
recalled, but the verdict of guilty can be recalled, 
which of itself will be of no small benefit to the 
defendant.” 


By the courtesy of the President we have re- 
ceived from the Secretary a list of the gentlemen 
nominated as Members of Council. Nominations 
may be delayed to the 14th inst., so there is still a 
clear week during which other names may be added 
to the list. What advantage results from with- 


, holding the nominations to the last possible day it is 


difficult to see, but it is evident that the profession 
is better able to judge of a candidate’s claim if they 
have a week or two to consider them. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on the 5th of 
May; the voting papers will be sent out about 
April 21st and therefore nominations can only be 
delayed to April 14th. At present we only know 


of three :— 
Mr. Walters by Dr. Fleming. 
» Perrine ,, do. 


. Hunting ,, Professor McCall and Mr. Wragg. 


For the six vacancies it is expected there will be 
at least twelve candidates. including five of the re- 
tiring members. 


A correspondent has sent us a scale of charges 
payable to Veterinary Inspectors in Lincolnshire. 
We are assured that they are genuine, otherwise we 
could not have believed that in an agricultural dis- 
trict where stock is supposed to be understood and 
valued, a public body could have so insulted the 


profession. For inspecting an animal and making a 
For in- 


Mr, Branford’s name was removed from the Regis- | post-mortem examination 2/6 is offered. 
ter owing to his having been convicted of fraud at | specting sheep and swine 2/6 is offered for the first 
the Cape. This judgment of the Supreme Court | forty head. For every certificate required by the 
quashes that conviction, and the question arises | Act, Veterinary Inspectors are to be paid SIX- 
whether, if Mr. Bramford applies for re-instatement| PENCE; and for attendance before the Local 
on the Register, the Council should grant it—| Board 5/-. Surely public attention only need be 
ot, to put the case another way—could they refuse | drawn to these charges to induce the Board to re- 
t. Itmay be argued that the conviction is only | consider them, but if that fails we can only hope 
quashed on a technical point, but it must be remem- | that no practitioner will be found so wanting in self- 


bered that had Mr. Branford been acquitted in the | respect as to accept employment by the Board, 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


INFLUENZA WITH COMPLICATIONS. 
By Frank H. M.R.C.V.S8., Nottingham, 


On February 24th I was requested to visit a horse 
some little distance from here, which was reported 
to have been amiss for a day or two. On my arrival 
1 found him to be a well-bred gelding, five years 
old, and suffering from the ordinary symptoms of 
influenza ; pulse 65, temp. 105, blowing rather hard, 
ears and legs deathly cold, and appetite very 
capricious. I had him removed into a comfortable 
loose box, and directed that his ears and legs should 
be well hand-rubbed, and a hood and flannel ban- 
dages put on, I ordered 38s. Chlorodyne, 3ss. Liq. 
Ammon. Acet., ad Aqua 3ij. to be given three times 
a day, and his throat to be well rubbed with lini- 
ment. I visited him the following day and found 
him to be much the same, but with this addition ; 
he had an enormous discharge of watery mucus 
from both nostrils, so much so in fact, that the box 
was quite flooded with it. I ordered the same 
medicine to be continued, and some steaming mixture 
composed of Acid Carbol, 3ss., Chloroform 3ss., 


Aither Sulph. 3ss. Sp. Vini Meth., ad Ziv. to be 
used with very hot water for the purpose of fumiga- 
tion. 1 also noticed his throat was very sore, appe-_ 
tite still very bad. although he was coaxed with every- | 
thing. On the 26th I found his pulse and tempera- | 
ture to be 75 and 105 respectively, but there was 1 | 
small abscess forming in the submaxillary space, I | 
directed this to be well fomented and a hot linseed | 
poultice applied, and on my arrival on the 28th, 1 | 
found this. abscess quite ready to be opened, which I | 
did and liberated about half-a-pint of pus. What | 
Was ny surprise, though, to find my patient now 
showing acute symptoms of Purpura Hoemorraghica, 
large swellings down the outside and inside of both 
hind limbs, with more or less smaller ones distributed 
all over the body, petechial spots in schneiderian 
and conjunctival membranes. 1 found his pulse to 
be somewhat lower, and his temperature had gone 
down to 104. I ordered all the swellings to be well 
hand-rubbed, and changed his medicine to Acid Nit, 
Hyd. Dil. 3ii., Pot. Chlor. 3ii, Zingib Tine. 3i., to be 
given three times a day. On my visit on March 1st, 
I found the discharge from nostrils to have con- 
siderably diminished, his temperature was 103! and 
pulse 60; some of the swellings had disappeared, 
and his appetite was slightly improved, so ordered 
the same treatment to be continued. I saw him 
again on the 2nd but found him to be much the 
sume; on the 3rd, however, he was not so well, the 
lumps on his body had again appeared, and the 
ecchymoses on his membranes was more pronounced : 
the discharge, moreover, from his nostrils was very 
copious and rather offensive; his appetite was not 
at all good, although he was partaking pretty freely 
of oatmeal and linseed gruel. I prescribed Ol, 
Terebinth 3iv. and Pot. Chlor. 3ii. three times a 
day, and the other directions to be carried out as 


before. On visiting him on the 5th, I found him to 


be considerably improved ; his appetite was better, 
the lumps on his body much smaller, and membranes 
clearer. I had him moved into my infirmary on the 
7th to make room for another horse, and gave him 
3j. Mixt Tonica Co. twice daily with 3ii. Pot. Chlor, 
in his food. Under this treatment he made rapid 
improvement and is now, the 15th March, almost 
convalescent. 


WATSON V. SNARRY., 


Fiom the report of the Meeting at Leeds, pub- 
lished in The Veterinary Record of March 22nd, I 
see that Mr. Pearson, Solicitor, has made some 
statements about me in connection with the above 
case, and with your permission I will give my 
version. 

1 :—He says ‘Prior to this coming into court, 
Mr. Snarry caused a letter to be written to Professor 
Williams explaining the matter and asking for his 
opinion, and to that letter he never had a reply.” 

On the morning of the 380th January, just as I 
was leaving for Yorkshire to attend the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society, 
I received the following letter :— 


ARABIAN Hovsg, 

Norton, Marton. 
Jan, 29th, 1890. 

PRoressor WILLIAMS. 
Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that I am likely to 
have a law case with a man the name of Watson, of New- 
castle, on my giving you a day’s notice, could you meet 

me at Newcastle to inspect the horse again. 


I am, dear Sir, Yours truly, _ 
(Signed) Tuo. SNarry. 


I desired my son, Mr. W. O. Williams, to reply. 
stating that I was just leaving for the meeting at 
Leeds, and could be communicated with there, and 
make arrangements. This letter was sent to Mr. 
Snarry. 

On my arrival at Leeds I saw Mr. Snarry’s son. 
and asked him about the case, but he did not know 
anything definite. 

I was under the impression that Mr. Snarry, seu.. 
was the seller of a horse in dispute, and_ told Mr. 


Snarry, junr. to tell his father ‘that Parca cee 
should settle the matter. Mr. Snarry, Jun. go 


that he would get a friend to advise his father. oe 
please note the date of Mr, Snarrys letter t 
me, and the dates of the two letters below, and you 
will see that I had examined a horse from ig yp 
long prior to Mr. Snarry’s letter, and that A 
perfectly ignorant of the name of the ow nel “4 
horse, of the seller of the horse, and, in fact, kn 
nothing but the lawyers’ names. 
STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
16th Jan., 1890. 
and Professor 


Monday next, 8° 
he same day. 


TYNE. 


Dear Sir, 

A client of ours is anxious for you 
Walley to examine a horse for him on 
that it can be returned to Newcastle t 
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Will you kindly let us know to-morrow, if possible, or 
Saturday morning at latest, what time and place in Edin- 
burgh will suit you both on Monday next, and where the 
horse should be sent to on arrival at Edinburgh. 

Perhaps, if we wire you the train it will leave here by 
on Monday morning (probably 6.15 a.m.) you could 
arrange for a man to meet it and unbox it, and see it fed 
and safely boxed back the same day. 

Will you kindly communicate with Professor Walley 
and arrange the examination. 

Professor Williams, Yours truly, 


Edinburgh. Signed, Dix & Wartow. 
New VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EpINBURGH. 
Jan. 17th, 1890. 
Deak SIRs, 


In reply to your letter, I beg to state that I will send 
a groom to meet the horse at the station on Monday 
morning, will have him brought down to the College, 
examined by myself and Professor Walley, have him fed 
and returned by train leaving Edinburgh at 2.50. 
Messrs. Dix & Warlow, I remain, 

Solictors, Yours truly, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Signed, W. WILLIAMs. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


19th Jan., 1890. 
Dear Sir, 

The horse we wrote you about and in respect of which 
we received yours of 17th inst., will be sent off from here 
by train leaving 6.15 a.m. to-morrow (Monday) and 
arriving Edinburgh 10.10 a.m. 

We are obliged for your offer to send and meet the 
horse, to examine him with Professor Walley, have him 
fed, and returned by train leaving Edinburgh 2.50. p.m. 

Kindly send (and ask Professor Walley to send) report 
after examination by to-morrow’s post, and account of 
your charges. 

If you find you cannot conveniently gallop him to test 
his wind—in consequence of his lameness—you need not 
do so, but kindly mention this in your report. 

Your particular attention is directed to his limbs. 
Professor Williams, Yours truly, 

Edinburgh. Signed, Dix & Wartow, 


Mr. Pearson states, be believed that 
the whole case turned upon the evidence of Professor 
Williams, when he stated that the splint he saw on 
the near fore leg of this horse had absolutely been 
there for at least two months.” 

I can assure Mr. Pearson that the verdict was not 
given because the horse had a splint, but was given 
particularly on the spavins—the jury saw the horse 
and were perfectly satisfied that he was spavined, 

t. Snarry acknowledging that the hocks were in 
the same condition as when he first saw the horse. 

Finally. I may say, that until I arrived at New- 
castle, the evening before the trial, 1 was under the 
impression that Mr. Snarry was the seller of the 

te, and that the case was one of breach of 

Warranty, 

WILLIAMs, 
Principal New Vet, Col, 


WATSON v. SNARRY. 


, te other readers of The Record, I perused with 
test the report of the proceedings of the York- 


_ thire Veterinary Medical Association, which,, was 


published in your issue of the 22nd inst. With the 
general tenour of the remarks of most of the 
speakers on that occasion, | have little to find fault, 
but I must beg to be allowed to differ from my 
friend Mr. Hurndall, when he takes upon himself to 
lay duwn rules for the guidance of those whose pro- 
fessional experience exceeds his own, by more than 
a quarter of a century. One gets so satiated with 
lecturing, that it is certainly refreshing to be. lec- 
tured to” or “lectured at” by others, even when 
the subject of the lecture is “a twice told tale.” It 
is not my purpose to discuss at this time, the pros 
and cous of this unfortunate and much to be regretted 
case, but I must claim the privilege of saying that, 
notwithstanding Mr. Hurndall’s pronounced opinion, 
] never seek to know, nor do I wish to know, for 
what reasun I am asked to examine an animal, and 
furnish a report as to the existence of an ailment, or 
the probable length of time, that such an ailment has 
existed. 

The knowledge always carries with it, even in the 
case of the most perfect of mortals, a suspicion of 
bias from which I personally desire to be free in 
the circumstances under consideration, and for this 
reason | make it a rule not to ask even the name of 
the seller of any horse brought to me for examina- 
tion. 

I have made, and am prepared siill further to 
make if necessary, explanations as to my connection 
with the case in question in the proper quarter, and 
at the proper time, but in the meantime I may ob- 
servethat Mr. Hurndall, is quite welcome to a recog- 
nition of his claims as a practitioner equal with my- 
self, as a brother practitioner, so far as I am con- 
cerned ; indeed I may say, that he would be more 
than welcome sometimes to such share, but J hope 
he will not forget that if the members of our 
common profession possess rights, the horse buying 
portion of the community, may lay claim to the pos- 
session of rights also ; and that if the system of pur- 
chase by veterinary examinations is to be extended 
and popularized, it must be jealously purged from 
all suspicion, and every member of the profession 
must do his utmost to show the public that he 
thinks as much of his professional honour as he 
does of his professional remuneration, and if the 
latter is not satisfactory. let us all, by all means, 
follow the sample of others, viz., “‘ strike ” for better 


pay. 


I am, yours faithfully. ‘Tuos. 


To roe MemBers oF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


GFNTLEMEN, 
I have had the honour of being nominated as a 


candidate for one of the seats on the Council which 
will be vacant at the end of this month, and as ] 
very firmly believe that the electors have a right 
to know the views of their representatives, I offer 
the following remarks upon what seem to me the 
most important subjects for the consideration of the 


next Council. 


| 
| - ELECTORAL ADDRESS. 
4 | 
| 
| 


2 


During the last year I nave acted as one of the 
vice-presidents and have had opportunities for noting 
the work of your governing body. | believe the 
Council labours for the best interests of the pro- 
fession, but it is timid in taking the initiative. The 
elective body fails to express clearly its wishes or 
to elicit the views of its.representatives ; the elected 
body, having no definite mandate, fails to take any 
step out of the beaten track. The Council waits 
for the profession, and the profession waits for the 
Council—hence progress is not made. It is for the 
electors to clearly express their wishes. 


The Professional Examinations are capable of im- 
provement. 

Ist by adding a Written to the Oral tests, 
2nd by adding a Special Table for Hygiene. 

The Examiners should always be experts on the 
subject they are selected to test. They should not 
be elected until after a formal nomination made at 
least one month prior to the date of election. At 
present, men muy be elected whose names are even 
unknown to half the Council. ' 

No Candidate for the office of Examiner should 
be present at the meeting by which the election is 
made, The Court of Examiners should, after each 
examination, be required to report in writing to the 
Council the result of their labours, stating the com- 
parative standard of excellence attained by the 
Candidates and should offer suggestions for any 
modification or alteration they consider advisable for 
the welfare of the students or the College. At 
present they werely forward a list of successful 
candidates, 

Members of Council, Every Member of the pro- 
fession should have the right of sitting on the Coun- 
cil if elected by his colleagues. 1 should, therefore, 
vote for any measure necessary to alter Clause nine 
of the Charter of 1876, so far as this right is con- 
cerned, 

1 believe that no man should have a seat on the 
Council by any other right than the free election of 
the profession, and I shall oppose the appointment of 
any ex-officio members of Council who would take 
their seat independently of the profession, and be 
able to retain it against the desire of the whole 
body of practitioners. 

Vice-Presidents. There are now six of these 
gentlemen who possess during their year of oftice all 
the powers of an elected Member of Council. I con- 
sider this too large a proportion of non-elected 
members aud that we should be better served if vice- 
presidents were only selected from the Council— 
the present number of the representative body 
might be maintained by increasing the number of 
elected Members of Council. 

A New Charter. Some of the alterations desired 
by a large section of the profession are unattainable 
under the four Charters which now govern us. We 
can only look forward to them after obtaining a 
New Charter. Our original Charter of 1844 has 
been shown to be defective and insufficient. Three 
further Charters have been necessary to permit our 
growth and development. The multiplicity of 
charters is confusing, and we require a single new 
one to embody and supersede all previous ones, so 
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that our powers and limitations may be intelligible 
without the constant aid of a legal adviser. 

Apprenticeship. No reasonable man denies that 
it is most essential for every student to see and 
take part in some practice before attempting his 
final examination. It is, however, quite possible to 
see bad practice, or to pass a definite time with a 
practitioner and see none. If I could see a way to 
force an apprenticeship with a good practitioner | 
should vote for making such a course compulsory, 
but until I am convinced that compulsion would not 
end in evasion I shall trust to the practical examina- 
tion to protect us from ignorant men. 

The Annual General Meeting. We are empowered 
by Charter to meet once in every four years in 
Scotland. Only once have we done so, and because 
that meeting was not very successful it has not 
been tried again. I hold that that failure was due 
simply to our inexperience and to the novelty of the 
proceeding. We should try again. Such changes 
are not merely complimentary, they are just and 
expedient; they help to establish a living interest 
in the Body Corporate, and assist in preventing the 
most injurious and dangerous of all feelings—in- 
difference. 

Should I have the honour of being elected, my 
efforts for the welfare and progress of the profession 
will be made on the lines indicated by the above 
opinions. 

Your obedient Servant, 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


An Ordinary Meeting of the members of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society, was held at the first Avenue 
Hotel, on Thursday, 6th March, 1890, Mr. William 
Hunting (President) in the chair. The discussion on 
the paper on “ Rabies and its Prevention,’ read by Pro- 
fessor Woodroffe Hill, on February 6th, was continued. 

Mr. Raymonp: Mr. President and gentlemen, with 
your kind indulgence, I will offer a few observations 1m 
addition to what I said at the last meeting. T endea- 
voured then, in the face of what had been anid about 
canine Veterinary Surgeons, to take a back seat, Yecause 
of course [ cannot possibly set myself up «s — a 
canine specialist. First of ull, as regards — 
which seems to be the great subject, and the one we 
has been the turning point of the present dissasien. 
The disease, rabies, is communicated by a bite yb 
licking, therefore it seems to me that the very wane “ - 
which a common sense person would do, with aoe is 
prevent it, would be to muzzle or put some a - 
the teeth or the tongue of all animals who are ha 
bite, and thereby cause the disease. That gy 
the common sense point of view, and ——— aot i 
declare myself to be distinctly a muzzler. sale 
you will allow me, I will go through some of the “ee 
which Professor Woodroffe Hill was kind 
make. I find one of those to be as follows : ~ T aed ~ 
of dogs have been ruined, and not 
muzzling, I make the assertion with a full wont 
its truth and the power of proof.” Well 
should like him to quote a few instances of 


seems to me 
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believe some of the other previous speakers have already 
asked him to do so. Of course as he makes the asser- 


tion in regard to thousands of dogs, no doubt he will be | 
able to quote a great many instances, and I suppose they _ 
will be authenticated instances. Another remark of his | 


was, “ The muzzle, of whatever description, is in my 
opinion an instrument of more or less torture—and its 
application is only excusable under the most exceptional 
circumstances, such as uncontroleable ferocity in a dog 
at large—or when anesthesia is impracticable in surgical 
eases.’ I should like to ask Professor Hill in what cases 
anesthesia is impracticable. Then he goes on to say 
further “ No one appears, as far as I can gather, to have 
even suggested it as a likely agent to stamp out rabies.” 
Well gentlemen I think that a good many people have 
suggested it, but if not, I personally suggest it, and I 
also suggest that other measures should be combined 
with it. Further on he says “That it (rabies) may 
from time to time, have a spontaneous death apart from 
legislative measures, and to arise as we have evidence to 
shew (though I admit exceptionally) from spontaneity. 
But the advocates of the muzzle may, and probably will, 
find that persistent canine mental irritation caused by 
muzzling, and resulting in a morose and savage disposi- 
tion, has left its evil influence on successive canine 


generations.” Of course Professor Woodroffe Hill is a 


canine doctor, and therefore 1 cannot presume to set 
myself up against him upon a subject like this, but I 
confess it seems to me that it is rather trenching on the 
sentimental, and at any rate I should like him to give 
some instances of this. I should further like to ask him 
whether Dr. Dolan, whom he quotes, is the gentleman 
who advocates the treatment, (and says it is successful) of 
administering hot steam baths in cases of rabies. | 
know that some doctor having a somewhat similar name, 
has recommended a similar treatment. 

The CuainmMan : That was a French doctor Dr. Buis- 
son, I do not think it was Dr. Dolan. 

Mr. Raymonp: At any rate I happened to see a 
pamphlet some few weeks ago, which was evidently being 


_ circulated in England by some doctor. 


Then “ Mr. Chaplin’s comparison of the muzzle and 
the bit, is not a good one. We can use our dogs, and 
specially hounds, efficiently without the former, but we 
cannot employ our horses without the latter.’”? I should 
like to point out that that can be done, and that it is 
done in Naples, where horses are driven without the use 
of a bit. The question of statistics is certainly a very 
lificult matter really to discuss, because as every body 

hows you can prove anything by statistics. Professor 
Woodroffe Hills says “ That in Scotland only two cases 
occurred in nineteen years, viz., between 1855 and 1874. 
Was this immunity due to muzzling! Certainly not.” 
I believe that matter has been referred to already by a 
better authority than myself, namely, Professor Walley 
one of the journals, but at the same time it is just 
possible that when the last outbreak occurred it was 
taken in sufticient time, and was stamped out at once, 
amd as no infected animal crossed the borders, there 
Were of course no further cases. In Paris the nursery of 
cultivated rabies, there is an absolute freedom from the 
ne and yet dogs, especially poodles, are being con- 
trie lly drafted from there into this and other coun- 
which [ have got The Nineteenth Century with me, in 

Ie Dr. Fleming, who is also an authority on rabies, 
ie written a paper, and in that paper he says, “ Iu the 

partnent of the Seine,” (I may here tell you that Paris 
a — same relation to the department of the Seine 
a _— does to Middlesex, that is to say if you took 
val j — from the department of the Seine, there 

nothing left.) “It was ordered that only dogs 


aa led or muzzled, should be allowed in the public 
on wd and during the whole time that-this measure 
“ntained, the number of cases of rabies progres- 


sively decreased, but a recrudescence of the malady took 
| place immediately upon the order being rescinded.” 
Then he goes on to say that “ In Prussia where muzzling 
has been enforced for the last quarter of a century, no 
one pretends that it alone is effective in preventing the 
spread of rabies. That is quite correct, but rabies is 
practically stamped out there. Having regard to the 
nature of the country, its being open to other lands, 
naturally it will sometimes occur that a rabid dog will 
pass the frontier and introduce rabies, but as far as I 
can gather, it is at once stamped out by the present 
system. Then there is Dr. Sonderman who says “ The 
| nwinber of persons bitten had actually increased, owing 
to the irritability of dogs at home induced by perpetual 
muzzling.’ Well that is a mere matter of statement. 
I know a good many people who keep pet dogs, and I 
‘confess I have never noticed any irritability in them 
from their being muzzled, and | may say that dogs when 
they want to go out, yelp to have the muzzles put on. 
| Of course I ain aware that is only a personal statement, 
‘but it is just as much entitled to be taken as the state- 
ment of anybody else. Then Mr. Hil) plunges into 
| statistics, and as I said before you can prove anything 
by statistics, and it is very difficult te controvert any- 
_ thing attempted to be proved in that way. 
Ke says “in Vienna in 1881 and 1882, when the 
inuzzle was not compulsory, the number of persons 
| bitten by rabid dogs was five and two respectively ; in 
| 1883 and 1884, when muzzling was enforced, it was three 
and 93 respectively. Probably muzzling was instituted 
on account of some outbreak, which | suppose was not 
at once put an end to, and there were more rabid dogs 
during this year, and they probably bit more people. 
Then there is one point that I ain really able to get hold 
of, and that is this. Im Baden the number went down 
from 43 in 1875 to zero in 1885. Upon that I have some 
statistics in The Nineteenth Century which, although | 
| know statistics must be rather boring, 1 hope you will 
| pardon me for reading, because really they are so extra- 
ordinary that they are well worth listening to. There 
was an old tax, which was a low one, and after a time 
they started, in consequence of an outbreak of rabies, 
-muzzling and a higher tax, and this is the result. Under 
the old tax in 1871, there were 18 dogs affected by rabies 
and one cat. In 1872 there were two men, one horse 
-and one cattle. In 1873, 27 dogs, three horses, two 
cattle and one pig. In 1874 there were 50 dogs, two 
cattle and two pigs. In 1875, five men were affected, 43 
_ dogs, two horses, and two pigs. That was under the old 
tax. Then they took the sanitary measures and a higher 
‘tax, and this is the result, in 1876 there were 28 dogs 
(you see at once a jump from 43 to 28) two horses and 
one cattle. In 1877 there were three dogs only. In 
1878 there were four. In 187 there were two. Ln 1880 
two, in 1881 two—only dogs nothing else. In 1882 there 
“were three, in 1883 there were two, in 1854 two. In 
1885 nothing, in 1886 nothing. In 1887 there was a dog 
‘which was imported from Metz, which became rabid, and 
he bit one cattle. In 1888 nothing. So you see there are 
two points of view from which to approach statistics, 
Professor Woodroffe Hill says that in Baden the nuinber 
/went dowh from 43 to zero in 1885, thereby quoting it 
as an argument in favour of non-muzzling, but I quote 
‘these statistics in favour of muzzling. 
Before sitting down I ought to say L think something 
about spontaneity. Of course, as | expected, I have been 
taken to task for saying I am not convinced that spon- 
taneity ever occurred. What | have been told is, that it 
does not occur spontaneously, because when once it }s 
stamped out in a country, unless other dogs come in and 
introduce it, the disease does not occur wain. It 
has been stated that in Baden, in Mauritius, in 
Sweden and in other countries where the disease 
occurred, it does not occur now unless a dog is imported. 
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Then [ am also told that it is absolutely unknown in 
Tasmania, New Zealand, the Azores and other places, if 
it does occur spontaneously of course you ought to find 
it there. Well I am willing to accept that in the absence 
of any stronger proof. Of course it may be asked 
“ What do you suggest should be done?’ My answer 
to that would be that a system of universal muzzling 
should be enforced as far as can be—quarantine for a 
year to all dogs imported, from abroad—and killing all 
vagrant aud unmuzzled dogs, of course the latter remedy 
would be subject to some qualification. Perhaps one 
ought to try and find the owner, although I confess from 
my own point of view, I think the dog so found had 
better be destroyed at once. Then as to registration 
and ticketting, that from a cruelty point of view, should 


also be adopted, not with a view so much to stamping | 


out rabies, as with a view of punishing those men who 
apply improperly fitted muzzles to their dogs’ heads, and 
who are thereby guilty of very gross cruelty. There is, 
no doubt, a good deal of cruelty inflicted probably un- 
knowingly, with the wire muzzle in particular. I have 


myself seen dogs whose noses were rubbed raw by the | 
muzzle simply owing to gross carelessness on the part of | 


the owner. 

Mr. Broap: I quite agree that it is time that this 
subject should be discussed by people who are competent 
to deal with it, and upon that account alone, I think 
Professor Hill deserves our thanks for bringing it for- 
ward, Although he has made some startling assertions, 
at the same time, i cannot help noticing that there is a 
great vagueness and uncertainty in some of his phrases. 
He says “ thousands of dogs have been ruined,’ now I 
venture to express the opinion that the amount of value 
which Professor Hill attaches to the word “ ruined” 
must be taken into consideration. In the first place he 
does not say how he considers they were ruined. Then 
again in regard to the number of dogs killed, he uses the 
somewhat indecisive phrase “ not a few.’”? Well, that is 
only a comparative term. The same may be said with 
regard to his allegation as to the torturing of the animals, 
he there uses a more or less qualified expression also. I 
think it gives a little colour to the meaning of some of 
his phrases if we turn to his description of the supposed 
case of a dog being muzzled in-doors as well as out of 
doors, for then he rightly thinks that that is a great 
hardship on the dog; but he does not describe it as 
enhanced cruelty or aggravated cruelty ; he simply says 
“actual cruelty.” All I can say is, if that is actual 
cruelty, what is the cruelty of muzzling as ordinarily 
carried out! If it is merely verbal cruelty, I entirely 
agree with him. I should also like to ask Professor Hill 

‘if he can give us a little more evidence in support of his 
theory of the spontaneous origin of rabies, and I should 
also like to hear his opinion as to how he expects regis- 
tration to reduce the number of cases and outbreaks and 
what benefits are expected to follow from the responsi- 
bility being brought home to the owner and, I suppose, 
punishment, for damages committed by the dog, inflicted. 
We may imagine for ourselves some means by which the 
owner might be put to more trouble in endeavouring to 
prevent rabies, but Professor Hill in introducing regis- 
tration as one of his plans for effecting prevention, I 
think ought to give us his views upon the point. He al- 
most italicizes Professor B. ; it is stated that nine out of 
ten persons are bitten by dogs in the house, but from 
the point of view from which we are considering the 
question, I would ask does it matter in the least where 
people are bitten?) What we must bear in mind is the 
fact that dogs transmit and propagate the disease, and 
if, by the adoption of universal muzzling, or any other 
means, we can reduce the number of cases of the malady, 
it is obvious to every one that we must reduce the 
chances of people being bitten, whether at home or in 
the streets. Then Professor Hill very rightly admits 
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that we are all lovers of animals, and are kindly disposed 
to the animals which it is our privilege to treat. I do 
not think that that is sufficient reason for suggesting 


that those who entertain an opinion in favour of muzz]. | 


ing are guilty of cruelty. For my own part, I may say 


that I have studied the question of muzzling carefully 
and I think I am competent to deny that it is cruel in 
any shape or way. Again, Professor Hill says that he 
' wishes to keep back sentiment as much as possible, but 
| I should say that if this means that he does not make an 
reasonable defence of his position he should certainly do 
so, but if he cannot it is as well that he should not make 
the attempt. One of the chief arguments against it js 
| that it is ineffectual. The position which I now intend 
‘to take up is to defend muzzling as it is at present 
carried out, and my experience has shown me that where 
| muzzling has been introduced, cases of rabies diminish 

vastly. But if muzzling has only reduced the number of 

cases there would be, I contend, every reason for con- 
_tinuing it, until we find some system which is greatly 
superior. The same plea may be urged with regard to 
cats and foxes, namely, that if you muzzle the dogs, you 
ought to muzzle the cats and the foxes. All I can sa 
to that is, that that is no reason why we should allow the 
disease to run its course among dogs, and I contend that 
in that respect half a loaf is better than no bread. An 
_inefticient system of muzzling is better than none at all, 
especially when it is introduced where rabies is most 
prevalent and can quickly be extended. 

Then on the point of efficiency, I would like to 
ask Professor Hill whether he considers registration 
equal in value to muzzling. A badge round a dog’s neck 
will certainly not prevent him biting when the muzzle 
will, and in the earlier stages of rabies, many dogs will 
bear the muzzle and retain it, and it is quite idle to say 
that they will not. I have seen some, and what is more, 
I do not see any cause for surprise, in the fact to any 
one who has seen much of rabies. Professor Hill says 
he is of opinion that it will become a rare disease. It 
is a rare disease now, and although it may become rarer 
in future years, I think it is rarer now when muzzling is 
“carried out. [have always found it a very rare disease. 
| Then as to the suggestions as to its influence on the 
canine temperament, I think we have first to show that 
there is this great mental irritation and torture of dogs. 
For myself, I must say I have seen none of it. I must 
of course allow that you occasionally hear of a spoilt 
little dog, such as a petted King Charles spaniel, who 
‘will not submit to having a muzzle on under any cir- 
cumstances, but in such a case there are generally some 
means found of keeping him in-doors. [I should not like 
to allow one exception like that to spoil the rule. | 
think we have seen a great deal of bitting and bridling 
on horses, and more injury done to them in that way 
than the muzzle does to dogs ; but I do not think that 
on that account we can say that‘our horses’ tempers are 
spoilt, or their dispositions made morose and irritable as 
would be the case according to that argument, after years 
and years of bitting and bridling. 

Mr. Moore: [thinkin introducing this matter, Professor 
Hill has not only brought forward the subject « if “ogee 
but alsothe question of the muzzling order principally om 
I think we ought to look upon the subject im that lg a. 
The question which he has asked a decision Upon, '* 
whether muzzling itself is or is not a means of ~ 
cating rabies from this country, and not so much 
cussion on rabies itself. I myself am_of reoageee vs 
muzzling is not a proper means of eradicating 
all. I think that if you consider rabies as being meite 
the bite or the saliva of a rabid dog, that the SS 
of muzzling itself brings the hands and the feet so a oe 
nearer the chance of being bitten, that that alone 18. 

° s prev ention. 
argument against muzzling as a means for it TP nang 
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remember there was an order for three months muzzling | rabies, and would not consent to have it destroyed, and 
and in consequence of that the people of London at any | kept it for two or three days longer, although ultimately 


rate took their dogs away from town, on purpose to 


evade that muzzling order. Now the outcome of that. 


was, that an extension of the order was promulgated to 
the surrounding counties, clearly showing that the 
muzzling order had been the means of spreading the 
disease instead of preventing it. _ 

With reference to the way in which rabies is trans- 


mitted, first of all it is said to be contagious only by 


contact with the saliva. Of course the theory of its 
spontaneous origin is quite knocked on the head, but at 
the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that 
other animals suffer from it, and that although dogs are 
really the cause of rabies, it does not originate with the 


dog ; I myself believe that it originates in other animals, | 


such as foxes and vermin of that description, and by 
that means is carried to a dog, who of course carries it 
to human beings and animals. Therefore, if we are to 
get rid of it at all, I contend that we ought to destroy 
every dog in the country, and then impose a quarantine 
on all dogs brought into the country. But muzzling it- 
self will never do ; and I hope as a society of this kind, 
we shall never lay down the law that muzzling will 
eradicate this disease from the country. 

Mr. Harrison : It was not my good fortune to be pre- 
sent when Professor Hill’s paper was read, and the dis- 
cussion which has been reported took place. But I have 
an idea that the present muzzling order is doing an im- 
mense amount of good, and for this reason alone—in 
London, and round London, the police, and others in 
authority, have the power to seize all dogs who are 
roaming about unmuzzled, and I believe it is admitted 
that it is the stray dogs who generally produce 
rabies, or are the means of conveying the disease. I 
know at any rate that in the small parish in which I 
reside, and in which I have some authority, the police 
have seized something like eighty or ninety dogs, and 
out of that number sixty have not been claimed, and 
those sixty dogs, who are homeless or at any rate have 
no owners, and no one to care for them, have all been 
destroyed, and by that means sixty that might have 
been bitten and have bitten others have been got rid of. 
I think for that reason alone that the muzzling order is 


one which should be carried out, and I think if it is_ 
‘doubt that dogs do spread it most frequently. Indeed, | 


carried out in the way in which it is being done now, 
that we shal] soon hear of aless number of outbreaks of 
the disease. I am sure that getting rid of stray dogs 
and homeless ill cared for animals is one of the very best 
means of decreasing the number of outbreaks of rabies. 
Mr. Burrers: There are one or two remarks which I 
should like to make on a few points which have been 
raised by the paper. At the last meeting mention was 
made as to the incubative period of rabies. Speaking 
from my own experience, I can quite confirm what Pro- 
fessor Hill stated, that two to three weeks is a very com- 
mon period for incubation to take place. I recollect the 
case of a certain outbreak (I think it is the same one to 
which Mr. Hill himself referred) in which dogs were 
bitten and became infected with the disease from within 
two to three weeks afterwards. This continued for some 
time, until at last the whole of the pack had to be des- 
troyed. They were not all seized with rabies, but the 
lisease became so confirmed among them, that the whole 
pack of dogs had to be destroyed. Another instance 
vecurred in my own practice, which rather tends to show 
that the incubative period, may in some cases be some- 
what longer than has been stated. I was once called in 
to see a dog who was said to be ill. It was a very large 
dog, and kept chained up in the yard, but allowed occa- 
Presi to go out. This dog was affected with the dumb 
orm of rabies. There was paralysis of the jaw, and it 
Was altogether a well marked case. The owner, how- 


“ver, would not believe that his dog was suffering from 


it became so bad that it had to be destroyed. As this 
dog had been a very great favourite, the owner vowed he 
would have no more dogs. However, about twelve 
months afterwards, | was again called in to look at 
another dog, which he had since obtained, and I found 
this dog also affected with the dumb form of rabies. 
Now this dog had been purchased about a month after 
the other one had been destroyed, and since then had 
been kept chained up and fastened to the kennel in the 
back yard, without having access to any other dogs, and ° 
yet he shewed signs of the dumb form of rabies in the 
time I have stated. Now the owner in that case assumed 
that he had got it from the saliva of the one which had 
been destroyed, and I must confess that it is quite pos- 
sible that the dog had become affected in that way. | 
think as far as the incubative period is concerned, that 
it may be taken to range from a period of from two 
months to two years. I do not think there is any deti- 
nite period of time which has been clearly shown to limit 
the incubative period. Now with regard to muzzling, | 
think Veterinary Surgeons as a rule, are in favour of the 
| practice. Of course there is much to be urged against 
it ; but when I come to regard the importance and value 
of human life as compared with that of animals, I 
should say rather let 1000 dogs perish than one human 
being be affected with hydrophobia. 
The CHatrMan.—lI have a few remarks to make upon 
the subject under discussion and, perhaps, | may as well 
/make them now, while the gentlemen who have not yet 
_spoken are considering how they shall formulate their 
ideas, 
_ First, as regards the theory of spontaniety. I confess 
‘it is only respect for Professor Hill which leads me to 
offer any remark upon this question whatever. 1 con- 
fess I did think that with the exception of perhaps nine 
per cent. of our profession, we were al! agreed that none 
of these contagious diseases arise spontaneously. The 
‘facts mentioned by Mr. Raymond and the fact of the 
disease being of a contagious nature is, I think, suflicient 
to render it unnecessary for me to offer any more reasons 
in favour of the fact that the origin of one case of rabies 
is always traceable to a previous case. 
As to the cause of the spread of the disease there is no 


think we may almost say more than that, for in this 
country it is very seldom that any animal, other than 


the dog, does spread it, and it is well that it should be so, 


for, unfortunately, we cannot readily legislate for other 
animals, and at present I do not think there is much 
necessity for doing so, Cats invariably run away from 
dogs whether rabid or not, so that, to some extent, ac- 
counts for their not being bitten, and rabid dogs, as a 
rule, simply run in a straight line snapping at anything 
that happens to get in their way. Foxes, again, are not 
at all likely to get in the way of rabid dogs, they do not, 
as a rule, wait for a dog to come and bite them, and I 
venture to express the opinion that ‘t would take a rabid 
dog “all its time” to catch a fox. It is really only 
accident that finds the disease in the cat or the fox, and 
I think we need not contemplate the muzzling of either 
cats or foxes—which suggestion, however, [ suppose 
is merely offered as a kind of reductio ad absurdum 
argument by those opposed to the use of the muzzle. 

As to the period of incubation I think it is extremely 
important that we should come to some agreement upon 
the point. Ifthe period of incubation in rabies often 
extended over a period of twelve months or more, | am 
afraid the disease would be practically outside any system 
of legislative amelioration. Fortunately it does not, 
although we hear now and then of cases extending over 
a period of twelve months. Although I should be very 
sorry to doubt the word of any individual in regard to 
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statements of this kind, yet at the same time, I must 
confess I should certaiuly like to hear something more 
of the way in which the animals had been kept, and of 
the possibilities of their having escaped, or having been 
brought into temporary contact with rabid dogs. | 


were out without leave as if they had muzzles or regis- 
tration collars on, but of course that would be ridiculous, 
Therefore, [ look upon the muzzle and the registration 
collar as being the best means of identification. It is 
quite true, as several gentlemen have pointed out, for [ 


have myself had some practical experience of the mode | have noticed the fact myself, that perhaps only once in 
in which dogs are often kept, and I know very well how | fifty times is a dog brought to a veterinary surgeon with 


the men who have the custody of them perform their 
duty—very often it is left to a boy—doors are sometimes 
left open and twe or three animals get out, and if there 
happens to be a case of rabies amongst them one can 


a muzzle on, therefore, from the veterinary surgeon’s 
point of view, I think it is only right and proper that 
the muzzling regulations should be enforced, because 
when an outbreak of rabies is prevalent one of the most 


easily understand how it is that a dog shows signs of dangerous things that we have to encounter is the risk 
rabies after twelve or fifteea months apparently safe | of having an unmuzzled dog brought to us. I have had 


keeping. 


them brought to me led by the collar, and in a_ basket, 


As to the question of State regulations for the pre- | aud in one instance, in a woman’s arms, but I have never 
vention of the disease, I think it is most important that | had one brought with a muzzle on. It has been stated 
the disease should be detected in its early stages. It | that of dogs killed in the streets suffering from rabies a 
would, therefore, be very desirable to publish as widely very small proportion have muzzles on—naturally, be- 
as possible a description of the symptoms, so that the | cause dogs do not, as a rule, wear muzzles in the house, 
owners of dogs who are inexperienced would be better | and that to my mind is one of the strongest reasons in 
able to detect the disease in its fearly stages. Again, I | favourof the muzzle as against the collar. If the dog 
think it very desirable that the law should require notifi- | has a collar on it does not annoy the owner and, there- 
cation so that the Central Authority or the Local Au- | fore, it is left on in the house, but the muzzle annoys the 
thority may know as early as possible of the existence of | owner as well as the dog and it is taken off, and it also 
the disease. I am sorry to confess that veterinary sur- has to be removed when the dog is fed, and they do not 
geons sometimes hardly do their duty in this respect— put it on again until they are obliged to. The very fact 
they see a case of rabies, but they neither advise their | that the muzzle is taken off in the house is its great 
clients to report it, nor take the trouble to do so them- | point in making it a useful article in any regulations for 
selves. At the same time I do not think that it would | the prevention of rabies. 
be a good plan to require the veterinary practitioner to | 
report those cases direct himself, for that would probably | of identifying the dog, it must be accompanied by other 


create a feeling of prejudice in the public mind, and 
cases would then be taken to a class of men, the worst 
in the profession or out of it, who would not report 
them. Of course, it is absolutely necessary that all 
affected dogs should be compulsorily killed, and I think it 
is necessary that all dogs which have been in contact with 
affected dogs should also be killed. (Hear, hear.) 
Whatever regulations are imposed it is necessary that 
there should be some restrictions concerning the move- 
ments of dogs in an affected area. Unless we have regu- 
lations conceruing the movements of dogs we shall have 
very great difficulty in detecting the disease. We cannot 
prevent dogs moving out of a district, but we can insist 
on something being attached to the dog by which it will 
be possible to establish his identity either as having 
escaped, being a stray dog, or being under proper con- 
trol. Ll agree that stray dogs are the best means of 
spreading the disease, not that stray dogs are those 
which are most liable to become rabid, but they, being 


Of course whatever apparatus is used for the purpose 


regulations, as for instance, the power to slaughter the 
dog when caught—the seizure, detention, and in the end 
slaughter of all stray dogs—whatever method is em- 
ployed this must take place. I think if we are to have 
the milder system of identity, namely, the registered 
collar, that we might properly suggest that the outside 
regulations be made more stringent. If a registered 
collar were used, I would suggest that policemen then 
have the right either to seize or kill the dogs that are 
found in an infected area. If you do not have this 
stringent rule, people would not care a fig whether their 
dogs got out or not, they would only have to go to the 
nearest police station and have them returned, but if the 
rule rendered them liable to be knocked on the head as 
soon us they were seen in the streets, I think the regis- 
| tration collar might be useful, but it is of course pos- 
sible that the supporters of the collar would think that 
that was out of the frying pan into the fire. 


Then it may be very fairly asked what do we learn 


about the streets, are most likely to be bitten by a rabid from the experience of these or similar regulations in 
animal which has escaped from its home, and thus itself this and other countries. I should be sorry to express 


become a stray dog in the sense that it is, for the time 
being, homeless and ownerless. In reference to this 


point | think Mr. Harrison’s tigures can easily be ex- | 
plained, The license for the dog is very often paid very 


irregularly, and if a man’s dog escapes from him and he 
goes to the police station to make enquiries the first 
thing he is asked is “ Where is your license /”’ therefore 
it is that so many dogs are not claimed, although until 
they became lost they had owners. For my own part [ 
do not know how a dog is to get his living about the 
streets in a city like London, there are too many people 
with brooms and stones, and too many little boys, to 
allow him long to remain a stray dog. In order to 
detect the temporary stray dogs we require some mark 
of identification, some means by which we can recognise 
him. Now there are at present only two methods sug- 
gested, one is the registration collar, and the other is the 
muzzle. I might argue that an effective identitication 
mark might take the form of a piece of blue tape round 
the tail. If it were a law that every dog should, before 
going out, have a piece of red or blue tape tied round his 
tail you would just as soon identify those dogs which 


_an opinion upon statistics in one country or another, be- 
cause it seems to me, according as you believe in muzz- 
ling or do not believe in it, so statistics may be made te 
suit your argument entirely. To begin with, to shew 
how this may be done, half an hour’s statistics are eol- 
lected by persons interested either one way or the other, 
or there is a letter perhaps in the Standard, from a mal 
who has a friend who knew a person who went & 
Sweden, and who gives his opinion-—weil, all I can say ' 
that that sort of thing is a very unreliable basis to form 
any argument or suggestion upon. In London we 
had some experience. We know, as Mr. Woodger cm 
us, and, indeed, as I know myself, that there were a 
rabid dogs in London before the institution of a8 

orders than there are now. — [t was about 1870 I believe 
when this outbreak of rabies began. I did not oe 
much of London, or of dog practice before then, an 
do know that during the time of the Franco-Prast 
war, we had a considerable number of rabid ~~ ng 
country, the disease seemed to increase UP to oe 
the first regulations were instituted ; and the aa Charles 
enforced, I think for the first time, by 5)T 
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Warren, stamped it out, and I never saw a case during | and to Germany, and who take their dogs with them, 


the latter part of that time, or for twelve months after. 
Now under those regulations, muzzling was not compul- 
sory; the rule under Sir Charles Warren being, that 
the dog must either wear a muzzle or be under control, 
and therefore it is hardly fair to use that as a positive 

ment in favour of muzzling, and I am inclined to 
think that the regulation of “having the dog under 
proper control,” will, as it did at that time, stamp out 
rabies as effectively as a muzzling order pure and simple, 
but will take a longer time. 

Then there is another advantage which the muzzling 
order has over the control order, and that is that ma:y 
people lose their tempers over this matter, and the more 
they shout, and write to the papers, the more attention 
is drawn to the disease, therefore both sides who make 
themselves active in the matter, deserve very great credit 


for rousing public attention, and thereby helping to get 


rid of it. My own opinion is, that the regulations now 
in force might be improved. If I had a theoretical set 
of regulations to draw up, one should be this—on the 
declared existence ef a case of rabies in any district, 
from the spot where the rabid dog was found for a 
radius of five miles in all directions that spot shouid be 
immediately, automatically, from the mere fact of the 
dog being found there, declared an infected area, and 
that that infected area should exist for a period of one 
month. I would say one month for this reason, that I 
believe there are very few cases of rabies which extend 
in their period of incubation over a longer period than 
about 25 or 26 days, and hardiy any over 20 days, there- 
fore a month would catch at least 90 per cent of the 
cases of rabies which might result from that one dog 
having bitten anything in that district. After that, if 
there were any further cases, the system would go on by 
itself, because each dog which was attacked with rabies, 
would immediately form an infected area. I have fixed 
five miles as a convenient distance, because I am con- 
vinced unless you have a large area, you may not include 
the whole of the distance, which had been travelled by 


‘ the rabid dog. 


Then as to the exemptions. Mr. Chaplin has told us 
that there is nothing to grumble at in fox hounds, grey 
hounds, and sporting dogs being exempted ; all I can say 
is that I think there is. He has told us by way of argu- 
went, that those dogs are medically and properly looked 
after. Well I cannot agree to that, my own experience 
8 that the ordinary kennelman is generally about as 
vague and misty on the diseases of dogs as any one you 


can find. As a matter of fact, we know that there have | 


been three or four outbreaks in kennels, and we also 
know that nobody about the place or in charge was able 
correctly diagnose the disease. We know for instance 
that the Queen’s Stag hounds had the disease, and a 
large number of dogs were bitten before they got Pro- 
fessor Simonds down to tell them what was really the 
matter. You cannot trust to a kennelman any more 
than you can toa stableman, or an old woman who is 
fond of her pugs. Iam not suggesting that these dogs 
should be muzzled, but I do say that we might adopt 

ir, Hill’s suggestion, and compel them to wear a collar 
with a registration mark upon it. I remember reading 
‘short time ago about a dog belonging, I think, to the 
ld Berkeley pack being attacked with rabies, and doing 
‘twenty four hours gallop round the country before it 
Was killed, | would venture to ask Mr. Chaplin what 
about the exemption in that case! Then what about 
portation / Are we to stamp out the disease in 
it a, aud be at the same time continually importing 
— the continent ! It really seems to me ridiculous 
it not impose some system of quarantine. 
ime ms d be borne in mind that the disease is not only 
“o ee by foreign imported dogs, but it is brought 
ste by the old ladies and people who go to the Riviera 


indeed for the anti-muzzlers to crack, 
could carry out the muzzling order eflectively through- 
‘out the country, it would be a very good thing. 


they get bitten, and are then brought back again with 
| the disease in their system, and thus spread it round, I 
have myself seen rabies in dogs, which have been taken 
| abroad and brought back—I have seen one case from 
| Algiers, one from Germany, and one from France. 
| Until this sort of thing is guarded against, we shall con- 
tinue to have periodical outbreaks in this country. We 
' get up scares, and succeed in stamping out the disease 
temporarily, at. a considerable amount of trouble and 
expense, and then it occurs again. ; 
| There is only one other observation 1 should like to 
make. Some one mentioned that Baden had had a 
small tax and much rabies, and had since increased it, 
with a result of less disease. Precisely the same thing 
holds in Ireland, where they have a 2s. tax on dogs ; 
now Ireland averages about 12 cases of rabies a week, 
and has done so for some time, but unfortunately Lrish- 
‘men it seems do not often get bitten, therefore 
there is not much attention drawn to it. 
Mr. Oatway : I cannot agree with Professor Hill and 
our president about the duration of the incubative stage 
|of rabies in the dog. In regard to the case that was 
_ quoted, I think by Professor Pritchard, the other night, 
I know for a fact that there was no rabid dog in the 
Royal Veterinary College for nine months previous to 
the animals going mad, and I have no doubt if the books 
'were referred to, you would find that that was so, I 
believe myself that the incubative period may not only 
extend over a period of 15 months, but it may in some 
cases even be two years, and I can very nearly prove it 
by some cases which took place at Pinner, a village near 
Harrow. I first went into the Harrow district in 1876, 
and then had no cases of rabies at Pinner. In 1878 
Qnind you I had seen no cases between) 1 was sent for 
_ to see a dog belonging to a poor man named Clarkson, 
I was of opinion that it was suffering from rabies. The 
‘man said “ he has bitten me in the cheek,” of course | 
“was very sorry, and the next morning going to the 
station, | met Professor Axe who at that time was living 
/at Pinner, and he said what a serious thing it was for 
Clarkson, with which | agreed. In six weeks from that 
time the poor fellow died, and about three weeks after 
his death, I was again called to go and see some other 
dogs there. He had eight setters and two retrievers in 
his orchard, and every one of those animals were raving 
mad. Fortunately they were all chained up, and I said 
to the son, [ should recommend you to shoot them at 
once, that he would not do, but an old gardener went 
and hung every one of those dogs on to the trees, For 
15 months, | had no other case in Pinner, but now I 
believe a case crops up about once in every six or eight 
months, 

Mr. : Personally think may claim not to 
be biassed one way or the other in this controversy. I 
was told the other day by a brother practitioner that 
there had been an outbreak of rabies in a certain town 
in 1886, and there were altogether six cases. This was 
reported to the Municipal Authority, and they were 
asked to enforce the muzzling order, but so much op- 
position was experienced, that they did not do it. The 
result was that in 1887, those six cases rose to 49. Then 
they enforced the muzzling order, with the result that in 
1888 the number fell to three, and in 1889 there was 
not a single case. I was told that by a veterinary sur- 
geon in practice ina large town ln the midlands, and I 
could not help thinking that that was a very hard nut 
I think if we 


What 
objection would there be to carrying it out during the 


summer months, say from April to September, so that 
sporting dogs could be included ! 
| there would be no greater hardship upon the sportsmen 


If that were done 
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than upon us. [ am of opinion that if the muzzling 
order were carried out in that way, and a strict quaran- 
tine enforced, that we should soon see the last of rabies 
in this country. 

Professor Hill then replied, and the meeting closed, 
after passing a series of resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Edgar. 


REVIEW. 
HISTORY asy PATHOLOGY or VACCINATION, 


Professor Crookshank has earned such ac- 
knowledged place as a leader and guide in pathology, 
especially Comparative Pathology. that anything 
from his pen on disease transmissible from animals 
to man is certain of wide acceptance. The two 
handsome volumes before us will well repay the 
most careful study, and even those who differ from 
his arguments and conclusions will allow that he 
has very thoroughly studied his subject and brought 
to bear upon it a trained intelligence of the highest 
order, 

Vol. 1., A Critical Enqniry, is all we propose new 
to refer to. Vol. 11, consists of a number of selected 
essays of great historical and literary interest. Some 
of them are difficult of access, and the whole have 
been reprinted with the object of affording refer- 
ences in a handy form. 

No one can read this book without a feeling of 
disappointment. We took it up expecting to learn 
something definite respecting the source of the 
lymph used in the present day for vaccination, but 
we find it perfectly impossible to make out whether 
it is cow-pox, cow-small-pox (that is human small- 
pox ingrafted on the cow), or horse-pox inoculated 
into the cow, It only shows how incomplete our 
knowledge of vaccination is, when it appears to be 
an impossibility to state the source of our lymph. 

Jn dealing with the origin of vaccine lymph much 
space is devoted to Jenner’s view respecting its con- 
nection with grease of the horse. It may be re- 
membered that he believed the eruption of vaccinia 
was always due to inoculation by the fingers of those 
engaged in dressing “greasy” heels. In this matter 
he appears to have made a mistake, and has confused 
grease with horse-pox, 

The life of Edward Jenner is subjected to a most 
critical enquiry, but we observe, with deep regret, 
that it has been approached ina spirit of bias and 
prejudice, to use a mild expression, which is wholly 
unaccountable in a man of Professor Crookshank’s 
scientific attainments. Jenner is spoken of as an im- 
pestor who manufactured his cases to suit his cause, 
who doctored his lymph to meet his failures, who 
suppressed facts unfavourable to his theories. who 
even goes so far as to kill a boy in one of his ex- 

periments, and to show his death as arising from 
another cause ; we can only repeat that the spirit of 
antagonism shewn by the author is not only un- 
worthy of him, but we absolutely fail to find his 


History anp Parnooey or Vaccination. Vol. I.—A Critical 
Inquiry: Vol. 1I.-—Selected Essays: By Epaar M. Croox- 
sHaNK, M.B., Professor of Comparative Pathology & Bac- 
tericlogy in, and Fellow of, King’s College, London. Royal 


8vo., over 1100 pp. Price 36/- L : 
Gower Street, ondon : H. K. Lewis, 136 


charges supported in any of the evidence he adduces, 
Jenner met with opposition and failure, all men 
must expect this in venturing out of the beaten 
path in any science or art; he had his lessons to 
learn from his failures as other people have had, and 
it speaks well of his energy and determination that 
he lived much of it down. It is stated that he was 
not the first to practice vaccination as a preventive 
for small-pox, this may be; he was, however, the 
chief spirit in introducing it to the world; by his 
teachings and practice it was, in spite of enormous 
opposition, gradually forced on and accepted by the 
world, and the credit is Jenner’s. 

In reading the author's first volume the last chap- 
ter should be read first, it is the key to the whole 
position, This talented and able man, we deeply 
regret to say, is opposed to vaccination: he regards 
the practice as irrational, and based on principles 
which cannot bear the light of modern science. To 
protect against ene disease by inoculating with 
another is, to his mind, the most consummate folly 
and ignorance. Our author should remember that 
he has not yet unfolded to us what vaccine lymph 
really is. and personally we see no more reason why 
it should not be human small-pox ingrafted on the 
vow, and attenuated by passing from animal to 
animal, in the same way as hydrophobia can be 
communicated to the rabbit and portions of the 
rabid body of the same animal be so attenuated that 
the poison becomes protective and no longer death- 
producing. It is the uncompromising position taken 
up by Professor Crookshank towards vaccination 
which is the most serious blot in his book, and his 
remarks on the relationship between cow-pox and 
syphilis are to be deplored, especially when the 
whole question of compulsory vaccination is sub 
judice. 

‘Inoculation of cow-pox does not have the least 
effect in affording immunity from the analagous 
disease in man-—syphilis, and neither do cow-pox, 
horse-pox, sheep-pox, cattle-plague, or any other 
radically dissimilar disease, exercise any specific 
protective power against human small-pox. Inocula- 
tion of cow-pox, horse-pox, and cattle-plague have 
totally failed to exterminate small-pox.” 

Jenner died sixty-seven years ago, he is blamed 
by the author for his ignorance; considering the 
state of our knowledge at the present day on the 
value of vaccination, and the ‘sources of vaccine 
lymph, we should say that Jenner was, so far _ 
being an ignorant impostor, at least one hundre 
years in advance of his day. ” 

It will require more argument aud less dogmatica 
assertion on the part of Professor Crookshank to per- 
suade even a small section of the educated community 
in the absurdity of vaccination. Hard facts _— to 
be met and explained, and there are none ene 
than the immunity enjoyed by properly vaccina 
nurses in small-pox hospitals, and the small = 
portion of men in the European Army of live 
suffer from the disease. though they practically ©) 
in its midst, while unvaccinated natives are th 
in hundreds around them. Then, again, we a 
the enormous diminution in the number of cases 


i i d coun- 
small-pox in England and all well-vaccinate 
tries, 2 reduction not due to isolation a8 Profess0! 
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Crookshank imagines, but to the thorough vaccina- 
tion of all susceptible persons. 

We cannot close this notice without confessing 
that our author possesses acquirements and facilities 
for a critical discussion of the subject far in advance 
of any claimed by us, and we feel that our inability 
to be led by him savours somewhat of presumption. 
Those of our readers who take a- lively interest in 
the subject should not fail to read the works for 
themselves. They are splendidly printed and em- 
bellished with twenty-three coloured plates. which 
are each works of art. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Mr. Benjamine Jesty, the real original dis- 
coverer of vaccination, who operated upon his own 
family in 1774 —some years before Jenner adopted 
the practice, 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE QUEEN V. BRANFORD. 


The Chief Justice, in giving judgment on this applica- 
tion, said : “ The applicant (Veterinary Surgeon Bran- 
ford) was tried at the Criminal Sessions in November, 
1880, on a charge of fraud. Before pleading, his Counsel 
raised certain objections to the preliminary proceedings 
and to the indictment, and those objections were reserved 
by the presiding Judge for consideration of the Court of 
Appeal. The trial then proceeded, and the applicant 
was found guilty and sentenced to fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment. Instead of bringing his case before the 
Court of Appeal, the applicant, for reasons best known 
to himself, elected to serve his term of imprisonment. 
He has since discovered that his conviction has entailed 
so many disabilities upon him, both in this country and 


in Scotland, that he applied to this Court for leave to | 


proceed with the objections taken by him before the 


trial. In view of the importance of one of these objec- | 


tious the Court, with the full approbation of the learned 
_ Judge who presided at the trial, granted the application, 
and the question now to be determined is : whether any 
of the objections ought to have been sustained? The 


first objection that the applicant had never been | 


formally committed for trial was disposed of by the 
evidence given for the prosecution, the second objec- 
fon was that ‘there was not sufficient evidence to 
go to a jury on a charge of fraud contained in 
the evidence sent to the Attorney-General upon the 
charge of contravening the Placaat.’ The third and 
really important objection was that the indictment was 
bal and disclosed no crime. The crime charged was 
frand, and the facts alleged in the indictment as con- 
stituting the crime are substantially the following : That 
one Robertson and one Ireland jointly obtained from the 
dccused a ticket numbered 74 for the sun of three guineas 
paid tothe accused, in consideration of which he engaged 


with Robertson and Ireland that the ticket would entitle | 


them to receive from him a certain horse called ‘ The 
Shah,’ in case the number of the ticket should be found 
at the drawing, known as ‘ Art Union drawing,’ to be 
the number entitling the purchaser to receive the horse ; 
that at the drawing No. 74 was drawn, but the accused 
Wougfully and unlawfully, and fraudulently gave out and 
Metended that another number, in which he himself 
"as Interested, had been drawn, and wrongfully, unlaw- 

ly, and fraudulently refused to deliver up the horse to 
“O%ertson and Ireland. An obvious objection to this 


‘dictment is that if the lottery under the disguise of an 
3 Union drawing ’ was illegal (as it undoubtedly was) 
and if the persons taking tickets were as guilty (as they 
‘hiloubtedly were under the Placaat) as the accused, 

¢ drawing of No. 74 for Robertson and Ireland could 


not entitle them, as stated in the indictment, to receive 
the horse from the accused. If they were not legally 
entitled to claim the horse there could have been no 
fraud in refusing to deliver the horse to them. The 
fraud, if there was any in contemplation of law, consisted 
in falsely representing that the winning number was a 
diiferent one from the one drawn by Robertson and Ire- 
land, but that statement was never believed, much less 
acted upon by them. The indictment is quite consistent 
with this state of facts, that the accused did not wish to 
deliver up the horse te Robertson and Ireland, and in 
excuse of his refusal, stated that their number was not the 
winning number, Such a statement, even if false, would 
not constitute the criminal offence of fraud. Suppose 
that the maker of a promissory note, when called upon to 
pay it at its due date, falsely denies his signature, and on 
that account refuses to pay the amount. He may be 
liable for double costs if judgment be given against him 
for the amount, or he may be prosecuted for perjury or 
even for falsity if he repeats his denial in Court on oath, 
but his original false denial does not render him liable to a 
prosecution for fraud, because it is the refusal to pay and 
not the extra-judicial denial which prejudiced the holder. 
So in the present case it was the refusal to deliver the 
horse and not the false statement as to the number which 
prejudiced the persons who held the winning number. If 
we upheld this indictment we should have to be pre- 
pared to hold that everyone who gives a false excuse for 
refusing to pay a valid debt is liable to a criminal indict- 
ment for frand—a view to which, without ample an- 
thority to support it, [ couid never assent. In the 
present case we should have to go still further and hold 
that a false excuse for refusing to pay a claim which can- 
not be legally enforced constitutes a fraud punishable by 
law. I am of opinion that the facts stated in the in- 
dictment do not disclose a criminal offence, and that the 
| third objection must be sustained. The result therefore 
is that the judgment upon the indictment must, not- 
withstanding the verdict of guilty, be set aside.”’ 

Mr. Justice Buchanan also gave judgment in accordance 
| with the views expressed by the Chief Justice, and added ; 
| There may be no moral turpitude involved in taking a 
| ticket in a lottery, but if a lottery is an illegal transac- 
| tion persons taking part therein must also take the risk. 
I do not overlook the principle that crimes are punish- 
“able because they are offences against the State, and that 

in this instance the prosecution was a public one. But 
'it was not a presecution for taking part in an illegal 
lottery ; the charge is one of fraud, and to constitute 
‘that crime there must be the individual injury. If no 
individual has been or could be injured in the eye of 
‘the law, it seems to me to follow that no such crime 

has been committed, But apart from what may be 
‘called legal injury, can it be said that any actual injury 
was sustained by Robertson and Ireland / It is not 
alleged that they were induced to alter their position in 
consequence of the alleged false representation, nor even 
‘that the defendant himself conducted the drawing. It 
does not appear that it could not be shown whether 
| ticket No. 74 had or had not drawn the prize, except 
‘from defendant’s statement. How the rights, if any, of 
| Robertson and Ireland were affected is not shown, At 
the outside the alleged false representation, even if 

proved, does not seem to me to umount to more than 
/ what Van der Linden calls ‘ mere lies,’ and that there- 
‘fore there is not suflicient to bring the ‘transaction 
within the pale of the criminal law. By the Act of 1879 
‘the Court of Criminal Appeal is authorised to direct that 
the judgment shall be set aside, notwithstanding the 
-_yerdict, which order shall have for all purposes the same 
effect as if the defendant had been acquitted. The im- 
_prisonment voluntarily undergone cannot be recalled, 
| but the verdict of guilty can be recalled, which of itself 
| will be of no small benefit to the defendant.” 
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Mr. Branford, who was in Court, and who had been 
standing during the delivery of the judgment, was in the 
act of expressing his thanks when he was promptly 
stopped by the Chief Justice and requested to sit down. 


THE NEW BILL ON PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Mr. Chaplin has introduced a Bill into Parliament for 
the better prevention of pleuro-pneumonia. The chief 
clauses are as follows, and the compensation is not to 
exceed £140,000 in any one year. 

The Board of Agriculture shall cause to be slaughtered 
all cattle allected with pleuro-pneumonia. 

The Board of Agriculture may, if they think fit, in any 
case cause to be slaughtered :— 

(w) any cattle suspected of being attected with pleuro- 
pheumonia ; and 

(6) any cattle which are or which have been in the 
same field, shed, or other place, or in the same 
herd or otherwise in contact with cattle affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia, or which appear to the 
Bosrd to have been in any way exposed to the 
infcetion of pleuro-pneumonia. 

There shall be paid such compensation for animals 
slaughtered under this section as is specified in section 
twenty-one of the principal Act. 

The Board of Agriculture may, for the purposes of the 
execution of this Act, employ such additional inspectors, 
valuers, and other persons, at such remuneration, and 
may incur such expenses as, subject to the sanction of 
the Treasury, they think necessary. 

The inspector of the local authority who has made a 
declaration and served a notice under section sixteen of 
the principal Act, shall, in addition to the duties imposed 
upon him by that section, with all practicable speed, 
inform the Board of Agriculture of such declaration and 
notice and send a copy of the same to the Board of Agri- 
culture. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether pleuro-pneu- 
monia exists or has within fifty-six days existed in any 
cowshed, land, or other place, an inspector of the Board 
of Agriculture may at any time enter such cowshed, land 
or place, 

The powers conferred upon an inspector of the Board 
of Agriculture by this section shall be in addition to 
those conferred upon him by section fifty-one of the 

principal Act. 

This Act shall apply to Ireland but the Lord Lieuten- 
ant and Privy Council shall be substituted for the Board 
of Agriculture. 


Professional (?) Fees. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CouNTY oF THE Parts or 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Resolved and ordered that the Scale of Charges 
payable to Veterinary Inspectors within this Ad- 
ministrative County be (?) and the same are hereby 
rescinded and the following Scale of Charges be sub- 


stituted to take effect as and from the 7th day of 
s. d, | myself right, and retained the work, 


November, 1889. 
1.—For each inspection under the Act, of 
any animals (including horses) belong- 
ing to the same owner. To include 
any Post-Mortem Examination when 
ordered by the Cattle Inspector in any 
market or fair .. 
2.—Elsewhere 
3.—In the case of Sheep and Swine if the 
number belonging to the same owner 
exceeds forty an extra 2s. 6d. shall be 
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allowed for each additional score or 
part of a score beyond the first forty, 

4.—Provided that no Veterinary Inspector 
shall be entitled to more than 20s. 
under the above heads for any number 
of Inspections on the same day. 

3.—For each journey of such Veterinary 
Inspector (in addition to the Tuspection 
Fee, for every mile traveiled at his own 
expense 6d. (i.e, 8d. a mile each way) 
and he shall carry the Cattle Inspector 
when required and no payment to be 
made for any incomplete mile. 

6.—For every Certificate required by the 
Act tou be given by a Veterinary In- 
spector ... tee 

7.—For each Attendance before the Local 
Authority or Committee on their re- 
quisition 


THE REGISTRATION OF 


FARRIERS. 
Sir, 

I, asa farrier, do not understand why there should be 
any fear that a certificated farrier would be taken for a 
veterinary surgeon—it may as well be said that a dentist 
would be taken for a medical man. 

In reference to the alleged encroachments on the V. S. 
by the farriers, I think if you have both sides of the ques- 
ticn laid open you will find that the ;farrier is the greater 
sufferer. The veterinary surgeon is no better than his 
neighbour, the farrier, for he leads the public to believe, 
that as he is a M.R.C.V.S., by sending their shoeing 
to his establishment it will be better done than it can 
possibly be by his neighbour, the farrier, 

Now this is entirely false, for you get as good men ir the 
one forge as in the other—sometimes one may have the ad- 
vantage, sometimes the other. The farrier knows this mis- 
representation exists, he frequently suffers through it, and 
it naturally causes friction, Now it is also a well-known 
fact to farriers and to the profession, that at least seventy- 
five per cent of your practitioners have had no practical 
training in farriery, and a very large portion never had a 
horse’s foot in their hand until they attended college ; now, 
I ask, how is it possible for these men to have a thorough 
knowledge of farriery, after three years at college without 


any practical training, 


But they pass out armed with their diploma and go into 


practice, A case of lameness comes in, which has not been 
shod in their estublishment, is blamed to indifferent shoe- 
ing, and the shoes are ordered cff, Rest and poultices are 
prescribed, and in most cases the horses gets sound again. 
It cannot be denied that many of these cases are very Un- 
fair to the farrier and that the recovery of the horse had 
no relation whatever to the treatment adopted, The wa 
fairness is very keenly felt by farriers when the shoeing 


is taken away—perhaps to the forge of the man whose 


| diagnosis did not deserve it, 


This i : the imagination, as I could furnish 
This is nostretch of th g eration 


} ersonal, 
cases, but Ido not wish to be p reatment, proved 


| this difference—that I objected to such t 


Now, in reference to this plan of registration after pass- 


ing an examination to raise the standard, I think it em 
be much better for both parties, as it would let the — : 
| clearly understand that a vet. was not necessarily yee 
ist in farriery, and that a farrier was no vet. 4 meses 
then stand relatively one to the other, much about the 


as the dentist and the doctor, 
Yours respectfully, A 


k, 
Communications received from Messrs. Peter P 
‘and P. M. Walker. Books, etc., 
the Royal Agricultural Society : Journal of Comp 
Pathology and Therapeutics, 
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